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MY GRANDMOTHER’S DAUGHTERS. 


of the thoughts has been recorded in a corresponding ‘ set ’ 0 f b ra i n 
tissue : Kitty and her mother are eased of all effort ; the brain thinks 
thoughts of tidiness of its own accord, so to speak. Tidy thoughts make 
tidy acts ; Kitty henceforth is tidy mechanically, without any conscious 
effort of thought: that is, the habit of tidiness has been formed and 
registered in the brain by its proper growth of brain tissue. What a noble 
thing has Kitty’s mother done for her ! How has she saved her by this 
single month’s effort from a lifetime of stiuggle with the entanglements 
which beset the disorderly woman ! Of course, watchfulness on the part 
of both the child and her mother is necessary or Kitty may have a relapse • 
but to help Kitty by word or look to do the thing she has become inclined 
to, is not the same thing as worrying her to make efforts which g 0 
against the grain. 

Let us repeat;— exhortation, reproof, punishment, reward, appeal, are 

all powerless, worse than useless, in ‘ training a habit.’ The steps are • 

(a) Introduce a stimulating idea. ( b ) Secure that, for a given time the 
idea is worked out without lapse, (c) When the habit is formed see that 
it is kept up. — E d.] 
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THE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

XXII. ON PAINTING HEADS. 

When I was a youngster it was deeply impressed upon me — 
whether by the teaching of my betters I know not, or whether 
by my own misconception— that I ought never to draw heads 
until I had learnt how to draw heads. And so there was 
always a sweet sense of truancy in the attempt to vary the 
“ copy ” and the “ sketch ” with secret experiments in ideal 
face-making. They were ghastly failures : they were as flat 
as plates and as crooked as reflections in a spoon ; but all 
that I took for matter of course, until somebody should teach 
me the grand secret ; meanwhile I perpetrated fancy things 
that make me blush to recollect. 

Then 1 went to a drawing school, expecting initiation into 
the mysteries. But day after day passed and nobody said, 
“Now, look here: this is the trick!” On the contrary ; all 
I heard was, “ Go on. Copy the model.” By and bye it 
dawned on me that this was the grand secret : — “ Go on. 
Copy the model.” 

But it is strange, is it not, to think that in the painting of 
human faces, with their glow of cheek and gleam of eye, their 
delicate ripple and evanescent shadowing of mouth and brow, 
— in this wonderful craft of Portraiture that reveals heart and 
soul to the bodily gaze, and makes the dead live again as in 
the wizard’s mirror, — in all this there is no magical trick after 
all, no incantation needed, no open sesame to burst the door 
of the fairy mountain ? It is just the old plodding of our 
pilgrim’s progress, though on higher ground at last, and with 
glimpses of delectable mountains to beckon us on. 

For, be assured, you must paint a head just as you paint a 
pebble, or a flower, or a landscape. You round its mass as you 
round a pebble — with light, shade, and reflection. \ou refine 
its curves and gradations, like the delicacies of rose leaves , 
and as you weigh and value and map out the aerial tones of 
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a landscape, so you adjus the soft shade*, nesses and 
spaces of light that make vts.ble the features and render (A 
expressive and animated. It ts the same art exactly, onl * 
more complicated working. To use our old metaphor-* " 
are more horses to drive. But by now your eye has g roiv „ 
surer and your hand firmer to guide the chariot team, if y 
have followed out our Fesole practice from the lemon 
upwards. 

Our method has always been to take the difficulties singly 
Let us then begin with the head considered as a pebble, and 
get first its main forms and rounded solidity. Next, in suc- 
ceeding lessons let us treat its separate features as so manv 
flower-studies. Finally we can put the whole together in a 
serious attempt at portraiture. 

Now, as to the first aim at a solid head, — the materials 
needed, and general manner of work. Life-sized studies have 
always been our rule. Of landscapes, and figures in land- 
scapes, we can paint only distant views ; and the best of 
these are but shadows ; for their light is not to be matched 
and their detail is not to be fathomed even at the luckiest 
ol tlmes and b y the cleverest of artists. But stones and 
flowers and faces can all be imitated in their own colours and 
forms, and by the student should be so imitated. As much 
msh as the subject needs, but no miniature-painting,— that I 
take to be one of the laws of Fesole. 

a head of average size can be painted for purposes of 
t. U . ? °" ^ 0Ur . c l uart0 board or block (14 by 10 inches), 
bear'd™ -ir. 3 ; d t b e head be a large one. A long 

is no snl • ° Ut of the P^Ltre, like Lodore ; and there 

to set n fc ° r more than a rim of background, not enough 

Ivas”* t £" t0 The ^ 

room for the 4 nortraV™* 68 ; ^ that &lves llttle enOUgh 

speak, of the bust R ' P . ai , nter t0 sh ° W the P edesta1 ’ s0 10 
the head and Ut ^° r our ^ rst studies we want only 

venientty in ^ponn- Which “>' «- 

Paper, not roth^t „ lake *«**>» ^ur ,4 by 
make the most of it r 1 hot_ P ressed > Whatman’s N, and 

paint and time and rey grounds are tempting: they save 
tints unless your harmony. But you can’t match 

is easier to be o-lnnm ^ 1S as w hite as your palette ; and it 
g 0m y than to be natural. 
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Big brushes, sable and hog-hair, and warm, transparent 
colours. Vandyke brown, burnt and raw sienna, pink or rose 
madder, are all perfect paints, in this sense. Light red, 
yellow ochre, cobalt, though not so transparent, are necessary. 
Have the ordinary colour-notes at your command ; but if you 
want a pocket -box for figure sketching you will do well with 
these four alone : — Prussian blue, burnt sienna, raw sienna, 
pink madder. They are like four strings of a colour-violin 
on which anything may be done. Prussian blue, indeed, has 
a bad name, because it blackens when the picture is kept in 
the dark, and fades when it is kept in the damp. But with 
proper care it is safe enough, and stands for now nearly a 
century in delicate Turner drawings. And then it is such a 
lovely, transparent material to work in, making with the 
siennas the richest greens for background and browns for 
hair, and with madder a series of greys that do not degene- 
rate into muddy purple. And yet for general practice the 
full scale of colour-notes is easiest to use. It is no apology 
for a bad sketch to plead limitation either in time or materials. 

This 14 by 10 board or block, then, is to be stood upon an 
easel, side by side with your sitter, and at the height of the 
head. If you have no easel, put a chair on a table to serve 
for one ; it is not the easel that makes the picture, though 
you must be able to compare your work, as it goes on, with 
the real head, and see both together at a distance from 
moment to moment. This may seem tedious and tiring, but 
it is the shortest and safest way in the end. 

Now as to the first stage, the drawing. Our use of the 
outline has always been to fix the contours of colour-masses, 
not to define details. In a head, the features are the details. 
They are not separate colour-masses, and consequently are 
not to be defined with a hard outline. The hair is indeed a 
separate colour-mass, but its edge is so soft that a visible 
outline is undesirable ; and the same may be said of the 
bloomy and retiring edge of the cheek or chin when it comes 
against the background. Ihere are no very firm outlines to 
be got hold of in a head. Ihe important pait of the drawing 
is here to be done by modelling , not by contouis . any pen 
ning or pencilling is likely to show too strongl) throug t le 
tender colour and to harden the soft edges you need in your 
final result. 
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But you have not in vain gone through three 0r f 
years’ practice of outlining and modelling. You must b ° Ur 
ultimately to swim without the corks ; your brush-drawin!" 
now, is no premature attempt. And even yet, if you b 
at once with colour, you would probably make mistakes 5* H 
waste much time and strength in mere correction. You m 
most good artists do — as they always have done ^ 
o niioP-nnrt-wViif-p studv first : not as tLp 


w s ' vmi ; a , 7 ^ ou ~ a rawin 

now, is no premature attempt. And even yet, if you " 

ce wit 11 ppinnr. vou would probablv make 
; mucl 

do as most guuu amo W -V — J nave done an 1 

make a black-and-white study first ; not as the ground-work f 
Trrmr nirtnrp hut as a oreliminarv lesson to vnur^it . °* 


.can / ’ " - nuna-WOrk Of 

your picture, but as a preliminary lesson to yourself, 'phis • 
not wasted time; it is like an architect’s plans for the house he ^ 
to build, and which he never could build right if he just went ^ 
the spot and bade the bricklayers set up a wall here and a wall 
there, without definite intent and secure foundation. When th 
house is built, he may burn his plans, but not till then" 
The first day’s work therefore is to make a study b 
preference in charcoal ; or if you are unaccustomed to 
charcoal, in soft black pencil, B or bb, whose strokes will tell 
without forcing out, from the distance of your walk-back’ 
You pose your model,— say “three-quarter face,” which on 
the whole is easier and more characteristic than profile or 

^ C V and m Ur paper iS Set Up Side b y side with the 

your subiert t6n ^ tWelVe feet baCk ’ and look wel1 at 
ahp f f ’ g01ng over ln your mind the forms you are 

of the paper!' ' Th^f ^ ° f th ® Gy6 ab ° Ut the middle 

the contour nftB “ . r ° m yp ur distant stand-point, consider 

paper Wh 6 ^ ^ lmagine the same outline on your 
up and Jl " Y ZT 866 k there in mind's eye, walk 

compare your outb rm > st l uare drawing. Walk back and 
right. Be verv > ne r\ VIt tbe m °del, and correct until it is 
nature, which is ° n °r t0 make the head larger than 

back to it : children^T 011 * aidt ’ and give P lent y of to P and 
placing of the ev S a tem P ts are all face. Now revise the 

to ° low, but about’half.wlv? 4 ' " C ° meS " either *°° high "° r 
lr is, and lay i n with 1 ^ r °m crown to chin. Round the 

e ye-socket under the brow' Sbadl " g the general form of the 
°f the features and h ' ' in tbe same wa y & et the placing 
head, not to their atten ding to their position in the 

Darken the hair wiTh^i^ 1 sba P es > sti11 iess to any details, 
distinguish it as a m ° e P ara P e l lines of shading, to 
rom the head,— liD-hr aSS ’ a ” d tbe back ground, to detach it 
’ ghtGr ° r darker than the hair, as the case 
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may need. Ihen consider the shading of the face, the parts 
that are in dark, as distinguished from the faint modelling 
that rounds the features in light. Outline the shade-masses, 
and lay them in, flat and firm. 

By this time you will be ready for the help of the mirror, 
which, as Leonardo says, is the master of artists. Walk back 
and compare your drawing with your model in a hand 
looking-glass (not a diminishing -glass), and you will probably 
find much to correct ; which correct at once and with all 
humility and patience, and never leave it until the masses of 
your drawing are exactly like those of the model, — by no 
means an impossibility. 

Finally you may put in a few touches to suggest the 
half-tone shading in the light part of the face : and with a 
firmer line pick out the shapes of the features. At last you 
will have a good, sound study, which at the proper distance 
will be a true, though sketchy and unidealised portrait. 

The second day’s work begins the painting. If you try to 
colour your black-and-white sketch all your shades will be 
muddy, and the result will be coarse. If you rub it light you 
will not only spoil the paper for tender tints, but the value of 
the sketch, as a record, will be lost. At another sitting the 
expression or the light may alter, and your groundwork will 
not tally with your model ; so put that sketch by, and begin 
on a clean paper, trusting that the knowledge you have 
gained by it will remain to you, and the habit of hand to 
strike the curves and place the points will be formed, — just as 
in music the fingers accustom themselves to the difficult 
passage by force of repetition in practising. \ou are now 
qualified, as you were not before, to attempt painting without 
the guiding lines. 

You proceed as you did with your drawing : that is to saj , 
you place picture and model side by side, and before la) ing 
each touch with your brush, you paint it in imagination from 
your point of view at a distance. Have a brush full ol light 
red or burnt sienna to lay the main forms in a thin, faint, 
warm tint. Walk back four or five paces : note the place ol 
the eye, and mark it down with a broad touch. Do not be 
afraid that this faint, warm tint will show through the blue ot 
the iris (if it be a blue), for the last colour that is laid always 
tells most strongly. Then survey the contour of the head, 
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and lay in the background, leaving the head m them i dd l e 0 f 
the tint You don’t draw an outline with the brush : you 0n i v 
leave an edge. Nor do you trouble about unevenness of ti nt 
in this first stage : you want the main forms to be quite correct 
-and you rectify the edge by washing away where necessary 
with a clean, hard, damp brush, (an old sable or hog-hair 
such as is used in oil-painting) and by adding where adding 
is wanted, until at last the oval of the head is hacked and 
hewed into its true form. Then you place your darks to 
indicate features, hair, shade on the face, and so forth : but 
no half-tone modelling. 

So far it is the black-and-white work over again, and it 
goes quickly and easily. I he broad wet touches are more 
rapidly laid than pencil shading, and you almost know your 
work by heart in spite of some variety of attitude and 
expression, which make you glad you have not merely copied 
your first sketch. Now correct with the mirror, and give 
your sitter a rest while the colour dries. 

The next attack will be to get the local colour and 
modelling by a single painting, premier coup , so as to preserve 
the freshness which is the virtue of water colour. This stage 
is the main difficulty : if you can surmount it, your success is 
assured: and you will succeed if you keep cool, and carry- 

out, in the excitement of actual portrait-painting, the steady 
habits and simple rules you have learnt in still life. Have 
}ou, I wonder, watched the Torpids at Oxford, or some such 
struggle of inexperienced competitors, working under the eye 
o a good coach or captain ? There they sit, a-tremble with 
eagerness or nervousness, and ready to row their hearts out : 
ut at s not what their coach wants. His business is to 
t v P e ?"', S u tead y- ' p * ve > four, three, two, one, off!” and 
o ,/J 0U C . ( aP to pieces only that the familiar voice sings 
lomr i C | .. aH k’ ^ ^ me > bow ! Reach out, three ! Keep it 
until th °- f an< ^ aP as calml y as at an ordinary practice, 

the stenU- their desperate efforts and settle down into 

Now note t hiT g If that makeS . the boat traveL 
carry out steadilv • ^ keGp a gHp ° f y ourself ’ a ° d , 
distraction and ill v ^ Cntlcal half hour > in s P lte ° f 

you have learns i & and sentimf; nt, the simple lessons 
good painter ' &nd know b y heart, you will make a 
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Steady then ! You know that your main forms are abso- 
lutely right. Sitter, please fix your eye on the point you 
were looking at before, and kindly make yourself comfortable 
and keep still. First step, background and drapery. Match 
the tint for background on a slip of paper ; a little darker, 
for it will dry lighter. Big brush : lay the colours round the 
head ; sweep its edge off with a clean damp brush, so that 
the softness of hair and cheek may not be spoilt. With the 
same brush take out whatever light there is : perhaps a trifle 
behind the dark side of the head. There ! vSame process for 
collar and drapery. 

Next step, hair. Match the tint : lay it with your hog-hair 
brush, fully dark ; and take out lights, as soft as wreaths of 
cloud. A little scratchiness is no harm at the edges, which 
must be softened into the background, and the hog-hair 
gives all the suggestion you need of texture. That will do : 
let it be. 

Third step, flesh tints. While the hair dries, mix and 
match your tint for the forehead ; say, light red and yellow 
ochre, with traces of cobalt and madder. \ou must now be 
ready to throw in a little colour with the brush, in the act of 
laying the tint : such as a little more grey on the temple, and 
when you come to the cheek and chin, a flush of red. I he 
exact paints to use depend on the colour of your model ; but 
match the prevailing colour at its deepest as nearly as you 
can. Lay it over ; scoop out the lights with the damp, stiff, 
clean brush, just as you did of old with your oranges and 
lemons. If you have taken out too much light, ne\ei mind . 
don't retouch now, but wait. Walk back again, and match 
the shadowy part under the eyebrow; lay it down, walk 
back again and note the two or three lights that ha\* to n 
taken out, to express the eyelids and eyeball ; and make surt 
of them before the tint dries. Now, try the ear ; and next 
treat the nose in the same way, dividing up your act into 
convenient masses (the exact area of which will depenc on 
the lighting and position of the face). \ou ha\ e t it mou 
indicated : throw colour enough over it to make it te , ant to 
enable you to take out the modelling-lights of the ip. . ie 
throat, under the shadow of the jaw, may be done next ; and 
last of all that most difficult part, the great sweep of cheek 
and chin, with its red flushing and grey halt tones. But by 
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now 


i r everything else is determined, and that makes this l ast 
mass the easier to match; and since you have painted the 
forehead and the throat, you feel more at home in flesh tints 
« ()h ! a dreadful mess— a terrible mess ! ” That i s wha j 
you may say when the paper is covered, unless you are 
luckier than most at a first attempt. But observe : y ou a 
very tired now and not in a fit condition to judge. You can’t 
paint in this style without spending strength ; and y OU must 
just put your work by till to-morrow. 

Then, at the next sitting, scrutinize your beginning anc j 
your model together, and look at them in the mirror. Y ou 
see that on the whole you have nearly got the right look 
seen from a distance. Here you want light ; there you want 
dark; and elsewhere a little trimming of edges where the 
paint has run. There is no drawing of the features ; that we 
are going to attempt separately in subsequent lessons ; but 
if you have a solid head emerging from its background, with 
some look of roundness and of softness, some image of the 
truth, not distorted nor falsified, though dim and in- 
complete— a face seen in a glass darkly— what more do 
you ask for a first experiment ? You see that you have a 

vZ'lT?’ m , WhiGh there is nothin £ to undo ; a " d you send 

rwel^me' a Whit6 ’ ^ ^ t0 the P ortfolio > sure of 

feel unpni w te ™ ative » means all club members who 

is a pennv °Qf- \ strenuous labour of the head, the subject 
Paint annfti' u 1C , ^ our P enn y on a card with gum, and 
right size fiT h T d u g6tting the circle cornet, and of the 
penny down a' i° ^° U ma ^ USG com P asses > or lay another 
Draw th J O k dosel y round with a fine point. 

Possible, and paint th^ th ®. letterin £ as exactly as 
0n the bronze-hm , Wlth their little lights and shades 

w hich is the i Un ,SC> unt '^ y° u can hardly tell yourself 
of the exercle k t a " d which the P^ted one. The use 
all in all for the °t ^ rac ^ se ^at definite accuracy which is 
without which Ufo* ° Gnt ’ ° U w l )ateve r scale he works ; and 
are alike in vain 6 j) 1Ze > boldness and microscopic neatness 
somebody with yo ° n * sa ^-i s fi e d until you can “ take in ” 
hard as folk suppo ^ ainted P enn y ; for deception is not so 
the end, of art. an( ^ ' m itation is the beginning, not 
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By M. Simpson. 

HAPPY DAYS. III. 

I THINK we all, young and old alike, have our happy 
memories. We are apt to go off into a “brown study,” 
living over again those days and hours which brought us so 
much pleasure. I wonder what are the happiest memories of 
the children ? I think I can guess. Are they not connected 
with that delightful holiday at the sea-side, or with those hot 
sunny days in the country ? The other evening I passed the 
bedroom door of two little lads who were supposed to be fast 
asleep, instead they were chattering like magpies. What do 
you think they were talking about r A holiday they had had 
months before at Llandudno. Ah ! yes ; I think a great 
many of our brightest memories are memories of summer 
holidays. 

Sometimes, when I am tired of the dirt and smoke ot the 
busy town, I close my eyes and dream of some happy da) s 
spent in a little island lying away there in the English 
Channel. I daresay you wise little folk know exactly where 
Jersey is; if you do not, would you like to run and fetch your 
atlases and look for it ? Perhaps when you learn your 
geography lesson you have great difficulty in remembering 
anything about Jersey. But to those ot us w'ho ha\e been 
there the very name brings to our minds charming little ba\ s, 
granite rocks, cliffs covered with rich purple heather, s a > 
lanes ; indeed, all that is beautiful and bright and sunny. 
You little naturalists could take many splendid excuisions 
there and have real happy days. But I could not have ta en 
any of you on the excursion I am going to tell )OU o to ay. 
Why not? Because at the time we started all good little 
boys and girls were fast asleep, dreaming of the Snow yueen 


